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the hope and desire for perfect intellectual agreement, they 
find in the love of righteousness a practical bond of fellowship 
which is both close and strong. The Ethical Movement, as 
a matter of fact, is meeting with a most encouraging popular 
response, and many are joining it precisely because in so doing 
they feel that they abate not one jot of their mental freedom, 
and that their religious and philosophic convictions remain 
wholly unpledged for the future, while yet they enjoy the 
sense of unity with their fellow-men in virtue of common 
efforts to make themselves better and the world better. 

Felix Adler. 

New York. 



"ITALY AND THE PAPACY." 

An article under this heading by Professor Raffaele Mariano 
appeared in the January number, and the Managing Editor of 
the Journal has courteously asked for a reply. 

It is not, of course, the novelty of Professor Mariano's 
paper that makes the invitation welcome ; for he has, to speak 
in culinary terms, simply treated his American readers to a 
" warmed-over" morsel from earlier repasts. In other words, 
he has reproduced, with proper modifications, the brochure 
which he published in 1879 with the higher-sounding title 
" Cristianesimo, Catechismo, Civilta" ; and this brochure, to 
complete the genesis, can be traced immediately to his articles 
in the Dritto, especially to the one published February 20, 
1877, and remotely to his volume " Roma nel Medio Evo," 
compiled in 1873 from the " Geschichte der Stadt Rom" by 
Gregorovius. 

It should not be supposed that these views, even in their 
author's opinion, have gained force or solidity by repeated 
condensation, much less that the various forms in which they 
have appeared are meant by him as specimens of scientific 
work. On the other hand, it is necessary to guard against 
the inexact appreciation which his writings have encountered. 
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When, for instance, a Protestant paper, The Gazette of Mon- 
treal,* asserts that his latest article is written with the parti pris 
of a Puritan of the seventeenth century, it does injustice to 
the Puritans. Sig. Mariano's paper is, more properly speak- 
ing, a sample of the partisan literature which the Italy of the 
nineteenth century has developed. Like many kindred pub- 
lications, its chief claim upon serious attention lies in the 
subject itself, the importance of which is quite independent of 
any particular treatment, and therefore warrants the present 
rejoinder. 

As the Professor candidly admits, the question we are 
considering does not relate exclusively to Italian conditions 
(though the welfare of thirty millions is by no means a trifle) : 
it is one of international interest. Whatever affects the papacy 
comes home to millions of Catholics, and consequently is 
of importance to every Christian nation. Thinking men the 
world over realize that the so-called " Roman question" is as 
full of actuality as it is of complexity. That " Rome is not a 
city that can be taken by cannon-shot," most people readily 
concede without the explicit assurance of Sig. Mariano : it is 
a fact demonstrated by frequent experiment. But the tactics 
which he employs, though milder than those of Porta Pia, are 
just as ineffectual for the solution of the problem. 

His whole paper is a criticism of the superficial manner in 
which the Italians have dealt with the matter ; yet he himself 
has rather skimmed the surface of things than sounded the 
depth where reason listens calmly to justice. What helps to 
sadden his failure is the appeal to principles, apparently of a 
higher sort, but in reality devoid of foundation and sustained 
by a mere trestle-work of unwarranted or one-sided assertions. 
So long as principles are wrong or misused, a right under- 
standing of facts is impossible ; and so long as facts are dis- 
torted, no conclusion can be drawn that will afford a plan of 
action " serious, objective, and earnest." To open the way for 
such a conclusion, we are obliged not only to correct various 
statements of Sig. Mariano and supply data that he has over- 

* Issue of January 2, 1894. 
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looked, but also to steady and elevate the discussion by setting 
it on a sounder basis. 

It is now some twenty years since Rudolf von Ihering's 
little work " Der Kampf ums Recht" made its appearance and 
was translated into so many languages, Japanese included, that 
it literally travelled round the world. The eminent jurist de- 
velops two propositions : the defence of one's rights is a duty 
towards one's self ; it is also a duty towards society. It is not 
difficult, I think, to show that in the actual conflict between 
Italy and the papacy the Pope's insistence upon the historical 
rights of the Holy See is a duty which he owes to the Catho- 
lic Church, and, moreover, to Christian civilization at large. 
That the means he has employed in asserting his rights are 
both just and efficacious, will be evident to any fair-minded 
reader who will consider the religious and moral aspect of the 
question, its political bearing, the action of the Pope, and the 
action of the Italian government. 

I. THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ASPECT. 

This phase of the question, though first in importance, is 
yet so closely bound up with the political problem that the 
solution of the one implies, for a large number of minds, the 
solution of the other. There is, as a matter of fact, something 
more in the Italian situation than the world-old friction of the 
secular and the religious power. Every blow aimed in this 
conflict at the temporal sovereignty of the Pope has had for 
its ultimate object the overthrow of his spiritual supremacy. 
Not only were the Papal States to be blotted from the map of 
Italy, Catholicism itself was to be uprooted from the soil. 
To disclaim this purpose and to cloak it over with other pre- 
texts are empty illusions or expedients that barely deserve the 
name of intrigue. The open avowals of the more sincere 
anti-papal leaders leave no doubt as to their real object.* 

* " Fare la guerra alia preponderanza cattolica nel mondo per tutto con tutti i 

mezzi, questa e la nostra politica avvenire. Noi vediamo che questo cattolicismo 

e un istrumento di dissidio, di sventura, e dobbiamo distruggerlo." Petruccelli 

della Gatina, Session of Parliament, 20 Jul. 1862. — " L'abolizione dei conventi 

Vol. IV.— No. 3 24 
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Sig. Mariano has long since put himself on record in this 
respect, and the reiteration of his views in the Journal has at 
least the merit of consistency. 

To his way of thinking, Catholicism is a " religion of ex- 
ternals" — "an incarnation of Christian truth as to the letter 
and not as to the spirit, a strict rule, a formal law," " a me- 
chanical function." Hence it should be abolished or forced 
to evolve into something else. Almost any cult would serve as 
a substitute, the preference, if any, being given to Hegelian 
idealism. 

To such an opinion Sig. Mariano is welcome : we have no 
protest to make against his freedom of choice. But what we 
do protest against, in the name of common justice and scien- 
tific fairness, is his method. To distort Catholicism and to 
render it odious by caricature may be quite in the line of 
Fischietto : it is not what we expect of a university professor. 
Of the numerous savants who are busied at present with the 
comparative history of religions, not one, I venture to say, 
would dare to present such a travesty of any cult as Professor 
Mariano has given of Catholicism. They are objective enough, 
or at least prudent enough, to base their criticism on reality. 

Though the Naples professor has chosen an easier mode of 
controversy, we cannot believe that he is guilty of the thread- 
bare fallacy which makes religion a purely interior function. 
Such a form of worship will do for flesh-free spirits, and some- 
thing akin to it may suffice for those exceptional persons who 
are all intellect. But the great majority of mankind, being 
composites of soul and body, have to learn of things divine 
through the medium of sense, and naturally translate their 
religious feelings into outward act. This would be the case 
even if the original balance between spirit and organism had 
never been disturbed. In the actual state of things, which 

e la soppressione del clero a noi nemico e la rivoluzione grande, la rivoluzione 
italiana, la rivoluzione politica, che dobbiamo tutti volere per abbattere il papato." 
— Miceli, Session 17 Feb. 1866. — " E ben vero che noi combattiamo il cattoli- 
cismo, perche convinti di scorgervi il piu grande pericolo per i tempi nostri. 
Abbiamo scolpito in mente che cattolicismo e papato sono una cosa sola." — Gaz- 
zctta delta Capitate, 2 Ap. 1876. 
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makes the control of passion an essential function of religion, 
external forms are all the more necessary. Eye and ear be- 
come the channels of temptation and corruption, and it is 
only through the senses that images of a higher sort can be 
awakened, nobler aspirations aroused, and virtuous action 
secured. Such notions, elementary as they are, may be 
styled a priori; if so, they are amply verified in the history 
of Protestantism, the positive forms of which are coming back 
to ritual and liturgical observance. Whether Sig. Mariano is 
aware of this tendency, we cannot say ; at any rate, it is well 
to remind him both of the fact and of the principle which it 
illustrates. He will be better prepared to understand our 
correction of his statement to the effect that Catholicism is 
■merely external. 

He has no warrant whatever for saying that "the Church 
lays less stress on an internal change of heart than on the 
external and visible signs of actions — on outward effect." 
Quite the contrary : the chief motive the Church has for in- 
sisting on outward observances is the awakening and fostering 
of inward spiritual life. She knows and teaches that the moral 
worth of any action is from within, and that, if the correspond- 
ing disposition of heart be wanting, " outward effect" is a sham. 

She lays so much " stress" on conscience that in her eyes 
an apparently good action loses its value if the intention is 
not upright, though it is equally true that the best of inten- 
tions cannot justify an evil action. The same spirit runs 
through all the religious practices which Sig. Mariano at- 
tempts to ridicule by means of trite misrepresentations. If 
the sacraments have an efficacy of their own, this in no way 
lessens the necessity of worthy dispositions on the part of the 
recipient. Protestants believe in justification by faith alone : 
to assert that they pay no heed to piety and virtue would be a 
calumny. It is only a little worse to assert that, for Catholics, 
the sacraments are " mechanical performances." Has our 
Professor never heard of the sin called sacrilege, which, as the 
Church teaches, is committed by unworthily approaching the 
sacraments ? 

If not, then I fear that an explanation of less important doc- 
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trines is altogether beyond his theological range. For the 
sake of the reader, however, I may remark that in granting 
indulgences the Church not only presupposes the forgiveness 
of sin, but also obliges the penitent to the performance of 
good works; that from the Catholic point of view prayer, 
fasting, and alms-deeds are meritorious only so far as they 
are prompted by motives of faith and sanctified by divine 
grace ; that the honor (not the adoration) paid to the Saints is 
subordinate to the worship of God, is a glorification of His 
works in the supernatural order, and consequently is no more 
offensive to Him than the respect shown to the royal family 
of Italy is displeasing to the king. As to the veneration of 
images and relics, no long disquisition is needed to show 
that this proceeds from the most natural of impulses, and that 
it is intended for the originals of whom these things are but 
reminders. Catholics maintain that a Francis of Assisi in 
marble deserves at least as much respect as a Garibaldi in 
bronze ; nor is their conviction at all weakened when they see 
their Italian rulers placing a bust of Aquinas opposite to that 
of Buonaparte on the Pincian Hill. 

In thus hinting at the realities of Catholicism I have no 
idea of making Sig. Mariano a convert — of turning him, for 
instance, into a devotee of St. Januarius. I should feel rather 
that some apology is due to the public for this extract from the 
Catechism, were it not painfully obvious that even an educated 
man may have erroneous notions on the simplest subjects. 

Lest his assertions should mislead others, I would advise 
them to consult some authentic exposition of Catholic belief, 
such as the Catechism of the Council of Trent. They will there 
learn the true spirit and purpose of observances which, be- 
cause of their delicate adjustment to the framework of Chris- 
tianity, are only too easily wrenched out by prejudice and 
disjointed by ignorance. What is more, they will avoid the 
sophism of holding the Church responsible for the short- 
comings of individual members. Catholics who retain their 
faith, but through passion or weakness contradict it in their 
lives, are no more an argument against Catholicism than was 
the fall of Peter or the crime of Judas. And those whose 
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religion is merely superficial know full well that their attend- 
ance at mass, their charities, and their pilgrimages, though 
better perhaps than nothing at all, are not what God requires 
and what the Church commands for their sanctification. 

It is a risky thing in any case to pass judgment on a man's 
religious motives or his lack of such motives ; but where facts 
speak plainly against his sincerity, they simply intensify the 
contrast between him and the greater number of his fellow- 
Christians who are thorough in belief and practice. 

It is no doubt by mistaking this really human contrast for 
a geographical one that Sig. Mariano has been betrayed into 
the strangest sort of distinction. He speaks continually of 
papal Catholicism ; as if there were any other ! Catholicism 
is one, and it is the same everywhere. His attempt to invent 
a plural has more serious results than the offence against 
grammar : it forces him into open contradiction with himself. 
Outspoken in his contempt for Italian Catholicism, he is full 
of admiration for its counterpart in Germany. As seen from 
Naples, the transalpine church is full of vigor and inward 
glow, unsullied by superstition and unhampered by parasitical 
forms. The very brilliance of the illusion adds to the cruelty 
of dispelling it. Does Sig. Mariano forget that German Cath- 
olics believe in the infallibility of the Pope, that they venerate 
images and relics, are given to fasts and pilgrimages, are 
assiduous in their devotion to the Madonna and the Saints ? 
A visit to Cologne, Echternach, or Aix-la-Chapelle would 
quicken his memory and convince him that for what he calls 
" superstition" these places compare favorably with Naples, 
Loreto, and Rome. 

Differences he would certainly remark. The least obser- 
vant of tourists knows that a Teuton is not an Italian, and 
that even a Prussian contrasts as strongly with a Bavarian 
as a Venetian with a Neapolitan. Tacitus, fresh from the 
"sunny skies" of Italy, complained of the ccelum germani- 
cnm. Twenty centuries have wrought no perceptible change 
in these physical conditions, and Christianity has not trans- 
formed the nature of the races which they affect. No such 
transformation was ever intended. Religion, as it penetrates 
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a people, elevates and purines them ; but to accomplish this 
it must adapt itself, without sacrificing essentials, to the 
national character, turning to profit whatever is noble in order 
to eliminate whatever is vicious. For this process neither a 
generation nor a century is long enough. The whole Chris- 
tian era has been spent in uplifting Europe from barbarism, 
and in toning down the pagan heritage of ignorance and pas- 
sion. If to the present day we find one race cold and re- 
served, another brimming over with vivacity, we need not be 
surprised that religious manifestations differ according to local 
conditions. In the North they are serious to the verge of 
severity ; in the South they are as lively as decorum will per- 
mit. Either a German working himself up to Italian enthu- 
siasm, or an Italian freezing his feelings to the Teutonic zero, 
would, in point of religious expression, be suspected. 

With this psychological law as a warning, I cannot share 
Sig. Mariano's conviction that " papal" Catholicism is a dis- 
tinct species. He might as well persuade me that because 
the students at Leipsic or Berlin have not the overflowing 
brio of his own disciples, science is a different thing in Ger- 
many from what it is in Naples; or even that the guttural 
utterance of one people is a more fitting expression of truth 
than the charming accents of the other. 

The real import of the comparison, as too frequently 
happens, has been overlooked. The Church has not aimed 
at fixing a stereotyped expression of religious feeling upon 
all peoples : this would have been unnatural. The marvel 
is that she has succeeded in grafting the same supernatural 
life upon such diverse temperaments, giving evidence at once 
of her vitality and of her catholicity. No nation, it is true, 
has ever fully come up to her standard ; for, to say nothing 
of her ideal perfection, the nations as such have not realized 
completely the idea of essential Christian virtue. On the other 
hand, it is certain that all have reached, through her influence, 
a higher plane both in the religious and in the secular order. 

Italy itself is a noteworthy example. A glance at the history 
of the Middle Ages will show that the interaction of church 
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and people resulted in a vigorous spontaneity of Christian life 
that permeated thought, imagination, and sentiment with a 
power of elevation surpassed only perhaps in Catholic Spain. 
Nor were these aspirations choked down by the Council of 
Trent. Sig. Mariano is as unfortunate in his chronological 
as in his territorial distinctions. If such an inhibition of the 
Christian spirit had, as he asserts, taken place, we should be at 
a loss to understand the lives of Borromeo, Barbarigo, Philip 
Neri, Camillo di Lelli, and numberless other post-tridentine 
instances of superior virtue. And we have no less difficulty 
in understanding the discordant assertions of Professor Mari- 
ano and Professor Barzellotti. The Church, says one, has 
ruined Italy; Italy, says the other, has ruined the Church. 
And both of these conclusions, I may add, are ruinous " to 
reason and to history." 

Both, in fact, are myopic. They leave out of sight what 
may be called the " principle of fluctuation" in national growth. 
Not only do we discern in the nation, as in the individual, 
periods of infancy, maturity, and decline ; we must allow more- 
over for variations in the curve itself — for bright phases and 
dark phases, for intervals of energy and health that alternate 
with feverish collapse. As a rule, these variations are not 
simultaneous in every part of the world. At the very time 
that Italy, Spain, and France reached the high-point of splen- 
dor, England under the Stuarts and Germany in the throes of 
the Thirty Years' War sank to the opposite extreme. During 
the last century, Italy in turn showed a falling off; and this 
depression, affecting her religious, artistic, and scientific life, 
has continued under the stress of political disturbance to our 
own day. The fact is too plain for denial ; but its explanation 
is to be sought in the law of fluctuation, not in the influence 
of Catholicism ; and, if we look for the causes of that fluctua- 
tion, we shall find that the fact is due rather to the opponents 
of Catholicity, who impede its action and menace its life, as 
history most clearly proves. 

At all events, there is no need of exaggeration. The mo- 
rality of Italy in the eighteenth century will bear comparison 
with that of England, Sweden, and Prussia ; while in point of 
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culture the Italian courts surpassed those of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, of Potsdam and London.* The same verdict is 
rendered by recent statistics, in spite of the adverse conditions 
arising in Italy from revolution and misrule. For a million 
of its inhabitants over fifteen years old there are 59 outrages, 
while in Germany there are 218; 45 suicides, offset by 392 in 
Saxony, 198 in Wurtemberg, and 166 in Prussia; 2444 cases 
of theft, against 2608 in England and Wales and 4236 in Scot- 
land.f Of 1000 births, Italy counts 73 illegitimate, Saxony 
127, Sweden and Denmark 101.J In 1885 there were in 
Prussia 230,707 marriages and 3902 divorces (1 :6o) ; § whereas 
in Italy there were 233,931 marriages and 556divorces(i 1420). 
It must be admitted that murder is at present more frequent in 
Italy than elsewhere — a fact that is obviously due to the fiery 
and passionate character of the people. But on the score of 
alcoholic abuses she is far behind Germany, England, and 
Sweden, where excess is the result of climate. 

Over and above these facts, which need no comment, there 
are certain considerations that help to put this question in the 
proper light. From time to time, in every nation, currents of 
exceptional force are felt whose causes are difficult to trace, 
though their effects are unmistakable; now philosophic or 
religious, again artistic and literary. These overwhelming 
activities seem, while they last, to effect a transformation as 
deep as it is wide. Such was the tidal wave that swept Ger- 
many on to the reform of the sixteenth century; such is the 
flux of rationalism which, since it issued from England in the 
last century, has spread over all countries, carrying with it 
especially the Latin races. Wherever it passes, religion ap- 
pears to be submerged. Men, at least those who attract much 
attention, throw aside their Christian ways or carefully screen 



* P. de Romont, " Le Danemark au Steele dernier" (d'apres les memoires de 
Reverdil). Rev. Cath., 1876, torn. 2, p. 380. 

f T. Bertillon, Enc. d'Hyg. Demog. p. 297. Corre, Crime et Suicide, pp. 164- 
165. 

J A. Leffingwell, M.D., Illegitimacy and the Influence of Season upon Con- 
duct. (London, 1892.) 

\ Carroll D. Wright, " Marriage and Divorce," Appendix. (Rev. edit., 1891.) 
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their convictions. Morality languishes, and faith seems to 
wither. 

Italy, I admit, has not escaped this rationalistic influence ; 
but is she the only sufferer ? Sig. Mariano would certainly 
have revised his article had he read the complaints of Protes- 
tant clergymen regarding the condition of non-papal countries. 
It would doubtless surprise him to find how many non- 
Catholic Christians belong to no church, and are little con- 
cerned about religion.* And among those who do attend 
divine service, the proportion of rich and poor would give 
him food for reflection. The information he might thus ob- 
tain need not be supplemented by a study of those peculiar 
conditions in which the Christian pulpit and Christian lan- 
guage are made the vehicle of rationalistic ideas. This is a 
phase of "progress" for which Italian Catholicism offers no 
equivalent. 

Yet even this broader view of the religious situation, while 
it leads to an impartial judgment, should not land us in pessi- 
mism. In order rightly to appreciate the moral standing of 
any people, we must take into account not only their average 
character, but those exceptional phases as well that border on 
the heroic, and those exceptional personalities that stand out 
in strong relief against the "common." This is the criterion 
by which we estimate the culture of a nation. It may be in- 
teresting to know exactly how many of its inhabitants can 
read and write, how many can thrum a piano or daub a can- 
vas; but these data are not sufficient for our judgment. We 
must look at the number of real savants and artists ; they are 
the true indices of national growth. Viewed from this higher 
stand-point, Italy, in her moral and religious aspect, has no 
reason to blush for her Catholicism. Men like Dom Bosco, 
Ludovico da Casoria, and Cardinal Massaia are not found 
everywhere. That their lives and work have been appreci- 
ated and imitated in Italy is proof that the spirit of unselfish 
devotion is by no means extinct in the land. 

A word must be added concerning the clergy, for whose 

* See The Forum, vol. xiii. p. 519, " Impending Paganism in New England." 
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welfare Sig. Mariano is extremely solicitous. His acknowl- 
edgment of the wrongs they have suffered and his apparent 
anxiety to make amends might have led him to sounder con- 
clusions, were it not for the lofty compassion with which he 
regards them as an inferior body. Had they actually fallen 
to the lowest intellectual level, no one familiar with Italian 
history could have blamed them. What with the oppression 
of the Church by the Bourbons in Naples and the Lorraines 
in Tuscany ; with the confiscations of ecclesiastical property, 
the extension of military service, and the dispersion of the re- 
ligious orders, the wonder is that the Italian priesthood were 
educated at all. If, as a result of this struggle for existence, 
the organization of the seminaries is in some respects de- 
fective, there has not been wanting on the part of the Church 
authorities a determined effort to raise the standard. So far 
they have succeeded admirably. The colleges of Rome and 
the seminaries of Turin, Milan, and Verona are equal to simi- 
lar institutions in any country, while the theological schools 
of Perugia and Naples, thanks to the endeavors of Cardinals 
Pecci and Sforza, have become real centres of learning. 
Vicissitude they have known ; but such has been the expe- 
rience of divinity schools under far more favorable circum- 
stances,* and such will always be the lot of theological studies 
unless they be as generously provided for as other branches 
of science. 

Sig. Mariano is convinced that clerical students ought to 
attend the universities. For what? Surely not for their 
theology : the chairs of sacred science that were once so ably 
filled have been overturned by the revolution, and the Italian 
government is not liberal enough to establish free universities 
with a teaching acceptable to the clergy. Perhaps then for a 
training in logic — quod Deus avertat. It must not be inferred 
that the Church is opposed to university education. She 
knows well enough its importance, or rather its absolute ne- 
cessity, for maintaining a scientific spirit. Leo XIII., in his 
recent Brief to the Spanish bishops, declares emphatically that 

* See "The Divinity School of Harvard University," Cambridge, 1893. 
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the separation of seminary and university is fatal to theo- 
logical studies. They flourish, on the contrary, in Germany 
chiefly because faculties of divinity, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, form an integral part of the university. In this regard, 
at any rate, Italy has much to learn from her Northern ally. 

But the "blind money spirit" of the government has not 
entirely quenched the scientific ardor of Italy's clergy. For 
profound erudition, Cardinal Mai ; for biblical learning, Ver- 
cellone and Patrizzi ; for the moral sciences, Audisio, Prisco, 
and Taparelli ;* for physics and mathematics, Secchi, Denza, 
Tortolini, and Stoppani, — such men would do credit to any uni- 
versity. Oddly enough, Sig. Mariano has failed to appreciate 
their worth, which is the greater because of the disadvantages 
under which they labored. He is too much occupied with 
the " minor clergy" — " not descending to them as equals, but 
raising them gradually to the height of the new life of the 
nation." Passing over the insulting tone of this monition, we 
can assure its author that if the " new life of the nation" is 
embodied in Italian university professors, the " minor clergy" 
will in all probability let the " height" stay where it is, prefer- 
ring their " daily contact with the people, sharing with them 
their joys and sorrows and procuring for them hopes and com- 
forts ineffable." How these phrases, if they have any mean- 
ing, bear out the former assertion that religion in Italy is a 
mass of lifeless forms, only Sig. Mariano can explain. The 
logical connection is " ineffable." 

To conclude : the moral and religious depression of Italy, 
so far as it is a reality, depends not upon the Church, but 
upon more general influences which equally affect non-Cath- 
olic nations, and, internally, upon the convulsive movements 
of the last hundred years. On the other hand, we have ample 
evidence that in Italy Christian life, far from being extinct 
or altogether latent, can and does produce most wholesome 
fruit. The true solution, then, of the question consists not in 



* As 1894 is the centenary of Taparelli's birth, it may not be out of place here 
to call attention to his " Saggio teoretico di Dritto naturale." 
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the introduction of Protestantism or the spread of rationalism, 
but in the revival of the faith and of the practices which in 
the past made religion so vigorous, which animated Gregory 
VII. and Pius V., Catherine of Sienna and Francis of Assisi, 
Guido d'Arezzo and Palestrina, Fra Angelico, Michael An- 
gelo, and Raphael. Now, as in the days of Dante, the people 
of Italy must be reminded : 

Avete '1 vecchio e '1 nuovo Testamento, 
E '1 Pastor della chiesa, che vi guida : 
Questo vi basti al vostro salvamento. 



II. — THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. 

The politics of a people must depend in great measure 
upon their territorial conditions, upon the circumstances of 
their development, upon the historical facts which have played 
a decisive role in the nation's life. The outcome of these 
various influences may be peculiar rights or peculiar obliga- 
tions of such essential importance that to set them aside in 
framing a constitution or in organizing a government would 
be simply absurd. The position of Egypt, for instance, es- 
pecially since the opening of the Suez Canal, is sui generis. 
Every "foreign office" in Europe is bound to protest against 
the exclusive domination of the Nile-land by any power, and 
Egypt in consequence is not at liberty to dispose as she 
pleases of her destiny. Somewhat similar is the situation of 
Belgium, whose independence is mortgaged to neutrality, and 
whose profits in the bargain are gained at the expense of sov- 
ereign freedom. To come nearer home, the location of the 
American capital on the banks of the Potomac involves ex- 
ceptional conditions for inhabitants of the District, so far as 
their political rights are concerned. 

Now, a fact of deeper significance than any of these is the 
Catholic Church. For us her very existence is a something 
supernatural, the result of divine institution ; for those who do 
not share our beliefs, it is at least the most striking of human 
realities. Civil governments may oppose the Church ; they 
cannot ignore her. One nation may suspend its relations 
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with another; it is not so easy to break with the Church. 
And the reason is that although Church and State work in 
different lines for different purposes, they are made up of the 
same elements. The same individuals whose temporal inter- 
ests make them citizens are, in regard to their spiritual affairs, 
members of the Church. Hostility, therefore, to the Church 
implies something more than a conflict with abstract princi- 
ples ; it implies a molestation of the citizen in the exercise of 
his most sacred rights and the performance of his most sacred 
duties. It would be just as reasonable for two railways, owned 
by the same syndicate, to declare a rate-war. In both cases 
the result is bankruptcy, either pecuniary or moral ; with this 
difference, however, that neither State nor Church can go into 
the hands of a receiver.* This is the lesson that Bismarck 
learned. Failing with all the weight of his power and strength 
of his " iron will" to alienate the sturdy Catholics of Germany 
from their loyalty to the Church, he was wise enough in the 
long run to change his tactics. In so doing, he was neither 
sceptical nor inconsistent, much less did he abandon his 
Lutheran principles : he simply accepted the situation. As 
a journalist or as the leader of a faction, he might have mis- 
taken his own views for those of the entire nation, and iden- 
tified Protestantism with Germany. As Chancellor, he was 
forced to recognize the fact that more than a third of the 
Empire is Catholic. He was not privileged, like Sig. Mari- 
ano, to write on one page " we Italians" and on the next to 
state that in Italy the multitude is at heart attached to the 
Church and to the Pope. 

This popular feeling is no matter of surprise, for it grows 
out of the realization of another important fact, and that is the 
establishment in Italy of the Holy See, the heart of Catholi- 
cism. In whatever way we regard it, — as a disposition of 
Providence or as a shrewd contrivance of human policy, — cer- 
tain it is that the centring of the Church in Rome has been 
not only an honor but a substantial benefit for Italy. Apart 

* Em. de Laveleye, " Le Gouvernement dans la D6mocratie," torn. i. liv. 3. 
(Paris, 1892.) 
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from the pre-eminence which it has given her among Catholic 
nations, it has secured her a lease of life which was denied by 
the course of events to other civilizations. Through the 
papacy, Rome has survived the Caesars, and, more fortunate 
than Memphis, Nineveh, and Athens, has remained in a higher 
sense the world's capital. By fostering the arts, and by shel- 
tering science and philosophy, the Popes have made Italy a 
source of culture to all mankind. It is not only the " orphans 
of the heart" that must turn to the " city of the soul ;" men of 
genius, lovers of research, and all who are sensitive to the 
subtlest refining influences, must pay her their tribute. The 
least that Italy could do would be to show her sense of grati- 
tude, or rather of justice, by acknowledging the unique posi- 
tion of the papacy, and by so directing her policy and laws 
as to leave the Pontiff untrammelled in his sovereign action. 
Such a liberal course seems, moreover, to be the direct con- 
clusion from Sig. Mariano's admission that " it would certainly 
be a great mistake to believe that the papacy could be actually 
destroyed by violence, or that it is destined to disappear from 
the face of the earth." " Why not confess it ? The papacy is 
truly the most substantial and imposing power in the new 
Italy, and the Pope is the most important man among us." 
No doubt ; but the pity is that he has maintained his impor- 
tance in spite of the " new Italy," and not, as should have been 
the case, with her wise co-operation. 

Unfortunately, the Savoyard rulers shut their eyes to a 
consequence that flows of necessity from the two facts already 
mentioned. The Pope, as head of the Catholic Church, must 
be independent of all human authority. Catholics consider 
that his liberty is implied in the very institution of the papacy, 
and every unprejudiced mind must grant that it is in accord- 
ance with the principles of international law. A European 
sovereign in passing beyond his territorial limits, be his pur- 
pose what it may, does not become the subject of foreign 
authority, because, insomuch as he personifies an outside 
power, his freedom is inviolable, and could be hampered only 
at the risk of innumerable complications. But if such be the 
constant usage in favor of personages who represent, after all, 
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nothing more than their own distinct nations, equity demands 
similar independence for the head of the universal Church.* 
As the interests which are concerned in his action have, in 
the highest sense of the term, an international character, so 
must every restraint to which he is subjected encroach upon 
international right. 

Now, some sort of restraint is inevitable so long as the 
territory in which the Holy See is located belongs to any 
other power. It is not only that such control renders the 
Pope's position extremely difficult : there are other effects far 
more disastrous. The open hostilities of opposing govern- 
ments, and the jealousy with which they resent anything like 
foreign interference, make it impossible for the Pontiff as an 
Italian subject to exercise in a normal manner his supreme 
jurisdiction over the whole Church. Here then is the dilemma 
that confronts him: if his relations with his ruler are strained, 
his action in Italy is sure to be cramped ; if those relations 
are friendly, outside nations will oppose him on the pretext 
that his action is biassed, or will seek to make him their tool 
with Italy as a go-between. Further complications, arising 
from certain alliances, need not be mentioned here : they limit 
the Pope's efforts to a protest against flagrant wrongs, instead 
of allowing him to accomplish any great amount of positive 
good. 

Only a complete indifference to history and to the lessons 
taught by wiser statesmen can account for the actual treat- 
ment of the Holy See. Metternich's conversation with Napo- 
leon displays a breadth and a penetration that are rarely found 
in the advice given in our day to sovereigns. 

" There is no need," he said, " of insisting upon theological reasons, which 
are beyond the comprehension of politics. It is sufficient to argue in this form : 
You cannot deny that the head of the Church is a great and powerful personage. 
As such he must reside somewhere — either on his own or on alien territory. If 
on alien territory, then he is in somebody's power. But how could I, whose 
subjects are Catholic and owe allegiance to the Pope, consent that he should 
have a master, without exposing myself to the most serious difficulties ? By the 

* Bluntschli, " Le Droit international codifiS," liv. iii. (Tr. par Lardy, 4' id. 
1886.) 
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very fact of having the Pope under his sway, such a potentate would rule in my 
dominions, and often be more of a ruler than myself. . . . It is not as a Catholic 
but as an Austrian minister that I desire le Pape chez le Pape, et non chez un 
autre." * 

Napoleon felt the force of the argument, for, as Thiers in- 
forms us, he reproduced it afterwards in language no less 
emphatic : 

" It is well for us all that the Pope resides neither in our midst nor with any 
of our rivals, but in ancient Rome, far from the influence of German Emperors 
and of French and Spanish kings, holding an even balance among Catholic 
sovereigns. . . . This is the work of the ages, and well have they done it; it is 
at once the wisest of arrangements and the best that could possibly be devised 
for the government of souls." 

If Napoleon himself in the height of his power had at- 
tempted to undo the " work of the ages," he recognized in 
the calmer days of St. Helena that his effort had been not 
only vain but also unjust.f 

Slow in its formation, consolidated by the trend of events, 
supported by the spirit of justice and generosity, employed 
for centuries to the advantage of Italy and of the Christian 
world, the temporal power of the Pope could be suspended 
by nothing short of violence, the outcome of passions which 
paid as little heed to self-interest as to historical rights. 
Conversely, his reinstatement, while satisfying a well-founded 
claim and bettering the condition of the Church, would be 
highly profitable to Italy. Without the least prejudice to the 
real unity of the nation, without any diminution of national 
power or hinderance to lawful aspirations, it would bring about 
domestic peace and improve foreign relations. In her present 
volcanic condition, Italy must feel the necessity of internal 
harmony, and realize that it is a surer guarantee of her sta- 
bility than an alliance which is both precarious and costly. 
She ought to know at least that there are elements in her 
" unity" more dangerous and less patient than the Pope. 

Of one thing, however, she may be certain : the papacy 

* Blanc Saint-Bonnet, " De 1'Infaillibilite." 

f Thiers, " Histoire du Consulat et de 1'Empire." 
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will never become her instrument. " How convenient and 
pleasant it would be to have the papacy on our side, inclined 
to promote our interests and enterprises !" Assuredly ; but 
when Sig. Mariano, to give these generalities a definite 
meaning, talks of "yoking the papacy to our chariot and 
profiting by its power," he is perfectly justified in fearing 
"that the inherent and unchangeable nature of affairs will 
prevent all likelihood of seeing this vague fancy realized." 
He does not seem to perceive that other fancies have failed 
of their realization, because contrary to the "inherent and 
unchangeable" dictates of reason. 



III. — THE ACTION OF THE POPE. 

No great effort of mind is required for a synthetic view 
of the policy followed by Leo XIII. It was outlined in his 
first encyclical, and has been pursued step by step during the 
sixteen years of his pontificate. Though developed under 
trying circumstances, it by no means shows the egotistic con- 
centration ascribed to it by Sig. Mariano, but is worthy of the 
Sovereign Pontiff in its bearings upon the Church, upon other 
religious bodies, upon society, and in its relations both to 
foreign powers and to Italy. 

1. The action of the Pope in regard to the Church has re- 
sulted, first of all, in a more thorough organization and in a 
considerable extension of the hierarchy. Since the beginning 
of Leo's reign, there have been established one patriarchate, 
twenty-seven archiepiscopal sees, seventy-seven bishoprics, 
forty-seven apostolic vicariates, and eighteen apostolic pre- 
fectures. Does this look like "weakness, stagnation, and 
degeneration" ? 

Again, no effort has been spared to maintain ecclesiastical 
discipline, to preserve order in all ranks of the clergy, and 
especially to uphold episcopal authority. The laity also have 
experienced the wholesome influence of Leo's zeal for peace, 
exemplified in his suppression of the quarrels between the so- 
called " ultramontanes" and the " liberal" Catholics of Bel- 
gium, France, and Spain. Do such measures prove that 
Vol. IV.— No. 3 25 
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papal supremacy is not fitted " to inspire the thoughts and 
desires" of men " with the spirit of the Gospels" ? 

It is precisely in furtherance of this spirit that the Pope has 
given a fresh impulse to two practices which originated in the 
golden age of the Church, and which, if properly understood, 
are admirably adapted to modern religious needs. Sig. Ma- 
riano ought to know that the rosary at which he sneers is 
simply the life of Christ in miniature, and that the "third 
order" of St. Francis is a practical embodiment of the princi- 
ples on which Christian fraternity is based. If such matters 
of devotion are beyond his spiritual sense, his misinterpreta- 
tion may be understood and perhaps excused ; but I see no 
explanation for his criticism of other pontifical measures 
which he, as a scholar, should be the first to commend. 

Leo XIII. in fact has striven with a tireless energy for the 
advance of knowledge, especially for the promotion of philo- 
sophical, historical, and scriptural studies. His encyclical on 
the last-named subject, having appeared after Sig. Mariano's 
article was written, may properly be passed over in the present 
discussion ; but the other encyclicals must be briefly touched 
on, if only with a view to correcting erroneous impressions. 

According to Sig. Mariano, the Pope's attempt at a restora- 
tion of Thomistic philosophy is doomed to failure, because 
the system itself is not adapted to modern methods of criti- 
cism, because " in it philosophy counts for nothing and reve- 
lation is everything" — revelation coated over with the subtle- 
ties and " narrow tendencies of the Dark Ages." This sort of 
appreciation is not new : it is the one most commonly formed 
by people who infer the contents of a book, from its antique 
vellum binding, and conclude that the ponderous volumes of 
Scholasticism must teem from cover to cover with " forgotten 
lore." The truth is that the philosophy of Aquinas is essen- 
tially the philosophy of Aristotle. And of all philosophic 
systems the Aristotelian, on account of its positive character 
and its comprehensiveness, is the one best suited to our actual 
needs. Its author was not merely a metaphysician ; he was a 
keen observer, a student of nature, of politics, and of soci- 
ology. His teachings certainly give no support to extreme 
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materialism or extreme idealism ; but they are masterpieces 
of searching analysis and all-embracing synthesis, the very 
processes that are requisite for scientific philosophy. St. 
Thomas and his school applied these rational principles and 
methods to revealed truth, just as modern criticism makes use 
of philology and archaeology in studying the Scriptures. But 
the Scholastics were not exclusively theologians : they found 
time for physics and natural history, for the moral and polit- 
ical sciences. Many of their hypotheses no doubt appear gro- 
tesque to the modern mind, but to ridicule them is more 
than unfair ; it sets a bad example to posterity. Fully allow- 
ing for the selective process which, in the development of 
science, determines the survival or oblivion of particular 
views and theories, the Pope insisted, not upon a return to 
mediaeval notions of empirical research, but upon a rehabili- 
tation of those principles which are best fitted to guide human 
speculation when it passes, as it always must, the bounds of 
experience. What he desires is, on the one hand, thorough 
investigation of every problem, and on the other a more satis- 
factory co-ordination of results than is possible with the Ding 
an sich or the " Unknowable" for our limit. This double 
purpose he has manifested by action no less than by word. 
To cite one instance : the same Pope who extols Thomistic 
philosophy erects an observatory in the Vatican. Does any 
one suppose that he means to revive the Ptolemaic theory? 
On the contrary, it is simply his desire to co-operate, so far 
as lies in his power, with the scientific labors of his age, and, 
by taking the initiative in one branch, to spur on Catholics in 
every line of research. This is the spirit in which his coun- 
sels are followed out by men like Mercier at Louvain, like 
Domet de Vorges, Gardair, and Farges at Paris, and by others 
no less progressive at Freiburg and Washington. This is a 
side of the " Thomistic movement" which Sig. Mariano natu- 
rally overlooks ; but we can afford to be patient with him, 
considering the attitude of capable judges like Barthelemy St- 
Hilaire and Von Ihering.* 

* Revue Philosophique (Ribot), Mars 1892, Avril 1893: Travaux recents sur 
le Neo-Thomisme et la Scolastique. Both for its own sake and by contrast, Von 
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Another measure of Leo's that Sig. Mariano cannot crown 
with his approval is the impulse given to historical studies. 
With all his shrewdness, the Pope has failed to conceal from 
the Professor his real intention, which is to elaborate a pre- 
determined theme, to botch up a history ad usum pontificis. 
Truly, it would take more than infallibility to please some 
folks. If the Pope locks up his archives, he is afraid of their 
contents or an enemy to knowledge ; if he opens them, it is 
only to further his sinister designs. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is no need of worrying about his motives. What 
the world cares to know is, whether the Vatican archives 
have been opened to scholars, infidel, Protestant, and Catho- 
lic ; whether Leo XIII. asks them to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth ; whether in placing these documents at 
their disposal and appealing to their sincerity he has rendered 
a service to history ; whether, in consequence, he deserves the 
gratitude which the colony of German scholars in Rome has 
more than once expressed ; whether his action might not well 
be imitated by certain "liberal" governments, and in particu- 
lar by that of Italy, which two or three years ago refused the 
Duke of Broglie access to the archives of Turin, for fear, no 
doubt, that some of the documents would not add to the repu- 
tation of the house of Savoy. One mistake the custodians 
of the Vatican should carefully avoid, — that of handing over 
their keys to certain " interpreters of facts." 

2. The dealings of Leo XIII. with the non-Catholic world 
have had two objects : the conversion of unbelievers, and the 
return to unity of those Churches which schism had detached 

Ihering's appreciation of St. Thomas is interesting. " The reproach of igno- 
rance [concerning Thomistic doctrine] I am unable to cast off, but it weighs far 
more heavily upon modern philosophers and Protestant theologians who have 
negligently failed to make use of this man's superb ideas. In astonishment I 
ask myself, how was it possible that such truths, after they had once been ex- 
pressed, should have lapsed into complete oblivion at the hands of our Protes- 
tant science ? What blunders might this have escaped, had it taken those teach- 
ings to heart 1 For my part, had I but known them, I would perhaps have left 
my whole book unwritten ; the very principles with which I was concerned have 
been exposed by this powerful thinker with perfect clearness and pregnant ex- 
pression." " Der Zweck im Recht," 2. Aufl., Vorw. 
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from the main body. It would carry me too far to enumerate 
all the steps taken by the Pope in both directions : suffice it 
to say that they have been singularly successful, as is evi- 
denced by the re-establishment of the hierarchy in countries 
where it had been suppressed, and by the extinction of the 
Armenian and Chaldean schisms. These attempts to realize 
Christ's ideal of " one fold and one shepherd" do not go far 
enough to merit the sanction of Sig. Mariano, or, rather, they 
run counter to his notions of Christian tolerance. He would 
have the Pope prove his love of peace by disbanding the fold 
altogether, letting each of the flock pick his own path to 
heaven, believing and practising what suits the individual 
fancy. Here again we must tolerate the Professor's idea of 
tolerance : what we object to is his misrepresentation of the 
Church in order to prove that she is intolerant. Let me state 
as briefly as possible the Catholic doctrine on this point. 
Christ founded a Church and intrusted to her the means of 
salvation: hence, objectively speaking and in general, the 
necessity of belonging to that Church. Those who recognize 
this fact yet refuse to enter the Church, evidently deprive 
themselves of the means of salvation, besides disobeying the 
ordinance of God. Those who remain outside the Church 
because they are convinced that their own religion is the true 
one, possess the means of salvation in an imperfect manner, 
or perhaps not at all. Should they be lost, it will not be be- 
cause they were non-Catholics, but on account of the sins 
they have committed. Such is the meaning of the proposi- 
tion extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. It is, however, to be noted 
that, while the Church maintains this doctrine as to the condi- 
tions fixed by Christ for salvation, she forbids us to pass sen- 
tence upon the lot of any one who is called from this life, de- 
claring that the destiny of every man is a question for God's 
judgment alone. If her teachings seem intolerant to Sig. Ma- 
riano, I scarcely know what epithet he would apply to various 
expressions employed in this connection by the gentle Saviour. 
Is a physician intolerant because he tells his patient that a cer- 
tain remedy is the only hope of recovery? Or the economist 
who assures his government that prosperity is impossible un- 
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less such a law be enacted or such a treaty concluded ? Think 
as we may of these opinions, we have no right to brand them 
as proofs of intolerance. Why then prefer such a charge against 
the Pope for insisting on the Catholic faith as the way to sal- 
vation ? If he believes it to be the true religion, he cannot be 
expected to say that all religions, no matter how opposed to 
it, are equally true. 

In alluding to civil and political tolerance, Sig. Mariano un- 
wittingly treads on dangerous ground. Without following 
his lead by entering into questions of principles and history, 
and, above all, without wounding the feelings of any one, I may 
remind him that, on this score, Catholics have not received 
the most wholesome lessons from their fellow-Christians. 
Along with the opinion which he cites from St. Thomas he 
might have quoted passages from Luther and Calvin, who 
did not live in the " dark ages ;" and, instead of trying to tell 
Protestants what the Pope thinks about them, he would have 
done well to inquire how long it is, for instance, since re- 
ligious liberty was granted in Sweden and Denmark, or since 
England abolished her Test Act and permitted a priest to 
show himself without incurring a penalty. He must surely 
know that Prussia has not spoiled her Catholic subjects by 
excessive freedom, and, as he writes for Americans, might 
study with profit the vicissitudes of religious tolerance in the 
Colonies, and especially in Maryland. A shorter and less 
painful route to the proper conclusion he will find in the ad- 
mission of fair-minded historians to the effect that the per- 
secution account is at least well balanced by what Catholics 
have had to suffer. 

3. The efforts of Leo XIII. for the bettering of social con- 
ditions began with his encyclical on Socialism, were continued 
in his letters on the abolition of slavery in Brazil and the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade in Africa, and culminate in the 
encyclical Rerum Novarum. This document drew out a 
tribute of thanks from the world, especially from the govern- 
ments and from the laboring classes. What is more remark- 
able, it compels the approval of Sig. Mariano, who thinks the 
measures proposed in it, " if not absolutely fit to solve the 
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problem, at least fit to mitigate the most disastrous features, 
and also to remove the most harsh and crying injustice." 
This is encouraging ; for once at least the Professor is almost 
satisfied. Unfortunately, his subsequent assertions prevent me 
from returning the compliment. Supposing, in the first place, 
that he has mastered the elements of political economy, how 
are we to explain his statement that the idea of laissez faire et 
laissez passer is " the denial of any ethical motive" ? Admit 
or reject the doctrine implied in these words, i.e., free in- 
dustry and free trade ; tell us, if you will, that it is, from the 
economical and social stand-point, full of danger ; but do not 
try to persuade us that it is the denial of any ethical motive. 
The origin, the meaning, and the use of the formula protest 
against such an implication — a protest which the Adam Smith 
school has time and again repeated. 

Less serious but more puerile is the slur cast upon the 
Pope's failure to " turn his eyes to what is in the immediate 
vicinity," and to practise what he preaches, by preventing 
luxury and profusion among the higher clergy while the lower 
descend to absolute want and starvation. This reproach I 
call puerile, because every one who is well informed knows 
that in our day luxury is unknown in the Church, and that, in 
particular, the expenses of the Vatican have been reduced to 
a minimum. As regards the lower clergy and their wretched 
condition, Sig. Mariano himself points out the real causes 
when he tells us on another page, " Now, after more than 
thirty years, we have with difficulty resolved to assign to 
parish priests who have an annual income of less than eight 
hundred lire an additional allowance which shall make it 
amount to that sum. What a mockery! Even to our do- 
mestic servants we must pay a larger sum." But the puerility 
borders on absurdity when, perhaps to escape the palpable 
contradiction, he calls this condition of things " the result of 
our complete subjection to the sway and terrorism of the 
papacy." In other words, the Pope has frightened the Italian 
government into starving the clergy ! The scare must have 
been the most effectual of all papal schemes ; for, besides the 
wholesale confiscations already noted, the government has 
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taxed the paltry incomes of ecclesiastics, and has even levied 
upon the pittance they get for saying mass. But the Pope 
has taken good care not to second the reductive zeal of ter- 
rorized Italy. On the contrary, he has imitated, whenever he 
had a chance, the conduct of his predecessors Sixtus IV., 
Clement VII., and Pius V. in behalf of the peasantry,* the 
examples of Gregory XIII., Sixtus V, and Innocent XII. in 
relieving the poor of the larger cities,f and the humane dis- 
position of Clement XL concerning the treatment of crim- 
inals.! One has only to run through the list of educational, 
charitable, and correctional institutions organized by the Popes 
in order to be convinced that they found a practical as well as 
a theoretical solution of the social problems which their own 
times developed.! 

4. The Sovereign Pontiff has not ceased to exert his in- 
fluence upon secular governments. In his encyclicals on the 
origin of authority, the Christian constitution of states and 
human liberty, he has explained from the most elevated point 
of view the nature of civil and of spiritual power, their points 
of contact and their mutual limitations. 

These principles have guided his political action, his nego- 
tiations with various governments for settling on a concordat, 
or at least on a modus vivendi, and his instructions to the 
Catholics of different countries regarding their line of policy. 
Even Sig. Mariano gives him credit for " wonderful objectivity 
and great adjustment of means to ends, entirely worthy of 
the secular tradition of the Roman Church." But the pene- 
trating critic of the papacy sees at once " the inner and central 
motive" of Leo's policy, its " supreme directing thought" — 
" to reconquer Rome and regain temporal power." 



* Gli Statuti dell' Agricoltura, p. iii, nella quale si contiene Bolle, Decisioni 
e Voti. (Roma, 1718.) 

j- C. Piazza, " La Mendicita proveduta nella Citta di Roma" (Roma, 1693); 
F. Lefebvre, " Les Etablissements charitables de Rome." (Tournai, i860.) 

J Lacointa, " De 1'Influence du Christianisme sur le Droit penal et la Regime 
penitentiaire." (Paris, 1888.) 

(S Morichini, " Degli Istituti di pubblica Carita ed Istruzione primaria e delle 
Prigioni in Roma." (Roma, 1842, 2 vols.) 
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Granting that such is the case, what follows ? The end, as 
I have shown, would be a just one, and the means are cer- 
tainly of a nobler sort than those made use of to despoil the 
Pope. In reality Leo has been actuated by higher motives, 
by an earnest zeal for the salvation of souls and the welfare 
of the Church, and by a hearty desire to promote peace and 
prosperity in all lands. Had he been cringing, had he sacri- 
ficed a principle of religion or bartered the dignity of the 
Holy See for a little prestige, his action might bear a different 
interpretation. But, though conciliatory to the last degree, 
he has never forgotten what is due to the head of the Catholic 
Church, nor has he, as Sig. Mariano gratuitously asserts, 
striven to gain or regain the sympathies and good graces of 
any nation " at the cost of humiliation and dishonorable trans- 
actions." When he urged the Centre to accept the German 
military law, he very well knew that France would frown; 
and when he insisted that French Catholics should give in 
their adhesion to the republic, he was aware of Germany's 
displeasure. A less resolute man would have hesitated at the 
very thought of such misconstruction ; but Leo saw in both 
cases the possibility of a higher good, and acted accordingly, 
leaving time and reflection to clear away the clouds raised by 
passion and national feeling. 

The Pope, moreover, with centuries of experience to direct 
him, knows enough of diplomacy to set a proper value alike 
on the promises and on the threats of interested statesmen. 
If, with honor to his position, he can obtain from them con- 
cessions in favor of the Church, well and good ; and if, as the 
beneficial effects of Catholicism become more evident, they 
revive the sense of spontaneous justice that originally formed 
the "patrimony of St. Peter" into an independent state, so 
much the better. But rulers and peoples may rest assured 
that no prospect of temporal power will make the papacy 
swerve in the least from the line of its duty and of its ad- 
herence to the highest interests of religion. Nor would the 
union of the temporal and the spiritual sovereignty in the 
Roman Pontiff imply what it does in Kaiser, Queen, and Czar: 
the spiritual would always control. 
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Catholics, therefore, are accustomed to treat rather coldly- 
such phrases as " papal intrigue," " Vatican schemes," and the 
like. Also they know what confidence to place in rumored 
connections of the Pope with the "triple alliance" or with the 
Franco-Russian league. Neither of these coalitions offers any 
great attraction to the Pope : the one aims to perpetuate the 
wrong which he suffers, the other to exalt a nation which, in 
the name of its pretended " orthodoxy," oppresses Catholicism 
at home and thwarts, so far as it may, the action of the Church 
abroad. The alliances which Leo XIII. would favor and sup- 
port are of a far different character, — more pacific and more 
conducive to civilization. He would certainly, if occasion 
offered, take the initiative towards a European disarmament, 
and in doing so he would be faithful to the " secular traditions 
of the Roman Church." The spirit which brought about the 
Truce of God, which federated the nations in the Holy Roman 
Empire, which leagued them in the Crusades against encroach- 
ing barbarism, and which made the Court of Rome a court of 
arbitration for the strong and of appeal for the weak — this 
spirit lives on in the papacy, and would avail more to-day 
for the harmonious development of civilized Europe than the 
millions of soldiery armed to keep peace or the over-zeal of 
rulers whose protests against war are its real provocation.* 

After what has been said, it is not hard to define the Pope's 
attitude towards Italy. Since 1870 he has consistently refused 
to sanction by. his acceptance the unjust conditions proposed 
by the invaders, and has held firmly to the rights of the Holy 
See. Engaged in a struggle that is all the more painful be- 
cause it places him in apparent opposition to his countrymen, 
Leo XIII. has carefully abstained from anything like reprisal. 
It is doubtless this power of patience that irritates certain 
minds. Such people would have been better satisfied had the 
Pope asked for foreign troops or stirred up the elements of 
rebellion so plentiful in the peninsula. If he has disappointed 
them, it is because he realizes that violence can never beget 

* Ludwig Huberti, " Gottesfrieden und Landfrieden" (Ansbach, 1892); E. 
Dreyfus, " L' Arbitrage international" (Paris, 1892). 
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stability, and desires that the restitution of his temporal do- 
main should be dictated by a sense of equity, freely accepted 
by the people of Italy, and sanctioned by the other powers. 
He knows, too, that the present situation is the outcome of a 
movement which began with this century, and which if it had 
been properly directed would have issued in a real national 
unity, with less bloodshed and more respect for traditional 
rights. Not to deaden these aspirations, but to guide them 
more wisely, is the purpose which the Pope keeps in view, 
and of which he gives proof whenever and however his cir- 
cumstances permit. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
period of passion is near its end, and that the Italians begin to 
open their eyes. The mirage of wealth, power, progress, 
and supremacy with which the revolution tricked the popu- 
lar mind has vanished, and the reality of ruin is not made 
more welcome by contrast. What a difference between the 
triumphant tone of the " venti settembre" and the acknowl- 
edgment of Sig. Mariano that " no less than a miracle would 
be needed in order that Italy might finally issue victoriously 
from the struggle" ! He forgets to blame the Pope for not 
working it. 

IV. THE ACTION OF THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Sig. Mariano has persisted for years in charging the govern- 
ment of Italy with " negative indifferentism," with a political 
inertia in regard to the papacy, and an idle disposition to let 
events take their own course. Yet it seems to me that the 
various administrations which have attempted the control of 
affairs have done their best to solve the problem after the 
fashion which he suggests. A brief survey of the facts will 
show that this opinion is well founded, and that Sig. Mariano 
is either very hard to please or very unfair towards his rulers. 

Could he, for instance, desire more energetic measures than 
those which have been adopted with a view to eliminating the 
religious elements in the conflict? Religion has been ex- 
pelled from the schools and from all state institutions, in 
order to emancipate the rising generation from antiquated 
notions. Its outward manifestations have been so carefully 
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suppressed that processions, solemn administration of the 
Viaticum, and devotional pilgrimages no longer offend the 
liberal eye. Its temples have been closed or turned into bar- 
racks, its clergy kept in check by drastic legislation, and its 
Orders fairly scattered to the winds. Look at the record for 
the first five years of the new regime : four thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-four monasteries abolished outside the city 
of Rome, thirty thousand monks and twenty-four thousand 
nuns driven off, over twenty-six thousand ecclesiastics deprived 
of their revenues. Nor has the higher clergy been neglected. 
Bishops have learned their duty by imprisonment or expul- 
sion from residence, and even their head, the Pope, has been 
scourged with calumnies, while the remains of his predecessor 
were insulted on their way to the tomb. And, finally, lest 
religion, profiting by this "inactivity," should continue to 
flourish, the Propaganda was fettered, Catholic congresses for- 
bidden, the press put under restraint, and foreign colleges in 
Rome obliged to ask protection from their respective govern- 
ments. With so many " honors and immunities, prerogatives 
and privileges," accorded to the papacy, little wonder that 
Sig. Mariano is unhappy. 

But he shows " an entire misconception of the true religious 
and moral conditions in Italy," when he attempts to comment 
upon " a free church in a free state." Montalembert, who 
originated this formula, had different notions of liberty from 
those held by Cavour, who perverted it, and men of the Mari- 
ano school, who turn it into a mockery. According to their 
interpretation, freedom of the Church is not what the term 
implies in Belgium, England, and the United States, that is, 
the right of the Church to govern herself by her own laws 
and constitutions, without hinderance from the civil power. It 
is not liberty within the Church that they want — the rational 
freedom secured by the Canons to every Catholic, for the 
encouragement of every noble aspiration. The libera Chiesa, 
as they understand it, is a Church in which license is the only 
rule and caprice the sole authority — an organism in which 
every organ is a head unto itself. In other words, they con- 
ceive the " free church" pretty much as certain immigrants to 
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America think of a " free country." From this point of view, 
the Pope naturally looms up as a tyrant and "the Church 
is enslaved." But what grieves Sig. Mariano is the supposed 
indifference of the libero Stato to such matters. He is not 
perhaps conscious of the fact that the government has antici- 
pated his desires by fostering every attempt at apostasy, schism, 
emancipation of subordinates from their lawful obedience, and 
intrusion of laymen into the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs. Hence his strictures, though wide of the mark, need 
not be taken too seriously. But when he censures the Italian 
government for casting aside "all power of jurisdiction" and 
" every right of nomination," he is inexcusably severe. Al- 
though contrary to the principle of the separation of Church 
and State and to the letter of the constitution, the powers 
implied in the exequatur and the placet are tenaciously main- 
tained by the crown and vigorously used as persuasive means 
on every possible occasion. At this very time a score of sees 
are vacant, because their bishops have not received the royal 
approbation. 

One more instance will suffice to show how anxiety for 
progress may blind a critic to the significance of facts. Sig. 
Mariano, in his before-mentioned solicitude for the " minor" 
clergy, thinks they should be conciliated by higher wages, 
and, to prove that they could be conciliated, refers to a move- 
ment that was widely propagated in the first year of the 
" political constructive period." He means, of course, the 
agitation set on foot by Cavour and his tool, the ex- Jesuit 
Passaglia. A large number of priests, carried away with the 
" national idea," went so far as to sign Passaglia's address pro 
causa Italica ; but the moment they learned the true inward- 
ness of the " Causa," the hallucination ceased and their fervor 
took the form of retraction. The survivors of that move- 
ment are evidently beyond hope ; far more " opposed to any 
thought of reform" (?) are, says Sig. Mariano, the younger 
clergy: yet these are the men who are to be won over by 
offers of material improvement! Here indeed the govern- 
ment has learned more by its experience than our professor : 
it knows well enough that, when the national coffers begin to 
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overflow, any bribes it could spare for the clergy would be 
flung back with a decided pecunia tua tecum sit. 

There is, however, a form of governmental " inactivity" 
which has escaped the invective of Sig. Mariano. Compari- 
son aside, it is certain that crime has been on the increase in 
Italy for the last quarter of a century, and that in some re- 
spects it has given the country an unenviable notoriety.* 
How are we to explain this phase of national progress ? A 
thorough-going deputy of the liberal party, Sig. Miceli, de- 
clared in parliament on May 24, 1874, "I do not think that 
I exaggerate in saying that it is we who are corrupting the 
public mind." Strong as his words may seem, they are sim- 
ply the echo of Cavour's maxim that in the reconstruction 
of Italy morality had to be left aside. Add to these candid 
avowals the example given by Minghetti and other leaders in 
publicly violating their oaths, the respect for ownership in- 
spired by seizure of private property and legislative suppres- 
sion of corporations.f the social improvement effected by 

* " II reato in questi ultimi anni ebbe ed a un incremento progressivo ; e men- 
tre nel passato le statistiche criminali non registravano che varii casi digrassa- 
zioni a domicilio, ora invece non passa quasi giorno senza leggere che nel tal 
luogo una masnada di malefattori si porto al domicilio di pacifici cittadini." — 
Diritto, 1879. 

f Terentio Mamiani, in his work " Delle Questioni sociali e particolarmente dei 
Proletarii e del Capitale," says, " Che diro della persona civile delle corpora- 
zioni fatta e disfatta a volonta della legge, e per la cui cessazione il fisco stende 
le mani sul loro patrimonio, paragonandole ai cittadini morti ab intestate 
Laonde agli occhi ed alia mente del popolo minuto rappresentasi ogni di questo 
caso, che il patrimonio altresi de' privati e di antiche corporazioni va cambiando 
di possessore e di padrone a volonta della legge." The Marquis de Chambrun 
in his book " Droits et Libert6s aux Etats-Unis" has an observation which ap- 
plies as well to Italy in 1870 as to France in 1789 : " Among the enactments of 
the French Constituent Assembly of 1789, those which are least comprehensi- 
ble to American jurists are the decrees confiscating ecclesiastical property. I 
shall mention one here, a man of great prominence, whom I heard express such 
views quite freely. ' How,' said Jeremiah S. Black, — and no higher authority 
on these matters could be quoted, — ' can a donation or a sale which was made 
in perpetuity to a religious institution, chartered as a civil corporation, be 
revoked by the State which was not even a party to the transaction — and that 
without the formal consent either of the contracting parties or of their suc- 
cessors ?' Another jurist, whom I shall not name, as he is still living, told me 
that on a recent trip through France he chanced to ride in the same compart- 
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stripping marriage of its Christian features, and it will at once 
be evident how far the " regeneration " has helped on the 
cause of morality. 

This is the " new life of the nation, the level of its progres- 
sive thoughts and needs," to which the clergy are to be ele- 
vated. If Sig. Mariano's idea that faith flourishes by friction 
with unbelief could be applied to the conflict of morals as 
well, " papal Catholicism," in its Italian environment, would 
be burnished to dazzling sanctity. 

In his address to the Protestant Consistory, April 20, 1852, 
Guizot said, — 

" The grand question, the paramount issue that to-day absorbs the minds of 
men is the recognition or the denial of a supernatural order, certain and su- 
preme, though impenetrable to human reason. Faith in the supernatural order 
must revive in the world and in the human soul, in the greatest minds as in the 
simplest, in the highest spheres as in the lowest. On this condition alone can 
religious belief exert its efficacious and regenerative influence." 

Nearly half a century has passed since the distinguished 
statesman uttered this truth, and the world has advanced. The 
very idea of religion is now on trial. But religion in the con- 
crete means Christianity, and the social form of Christianity 
is Catholicism, and the heart of Catholicism is the papacy. 
Hence every attack upon the Church and her head is like- 
wise an attack upon Christianity and religion itself. Con- 
versely, all who maintain the religious idea and its Christian 
form must side with Catholicism and the Pope. 

Yet how can the papacy accomplish its mission unless, in 
its own possession, it stands apart from the trammel of secu- 
lar power and aloof from the clashing of rival interests? 
Says Guizot elsewhere, — 

"The Pope enjoyed in his sovereignty an effective guarantee of his indepen- 
dence and of his moral authority. Secure in its strip of territory, the papacy 

ment with several priests, entered into conversation with them, and questioned 
them regarding the effects of the confiscations of 1789. The priests, surprised 
at the freedom with which he expressed himself on the subject, asked him out 
of curiosity for his opinion. The American replied simply that it was robbery 
at the Church's expense. The curious part of the incident was that the Ameri- 
can Protestant horrified the French ecclesiastics !" 
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has proclaimed and upheld in Europe the essential difference between Church 
and State, the distinct character of the two powers, of their respective domains 
and of their reciprocal rights. In this fact lie the safety and the honor of 
modern civilization." * 

Catholicity, religion, civilization — all are involved in the 

problem which discussion narrows down to Italy and the 

Papacy. Whoever realizes its broader import and honestly 

seeks its solution must advocate the development of Catholic 

life and a proper respect for the rights of the Holy See. In 

defending these rights the Pope discharges a duty towards 

the Church and towards the civilized world. 

Francis Archbp. Satolli, 

Apostolic Delegate. 
Washington, D.C. 

[Note. — Mgr. Satolli wishes to express his acknowledgments to Dr. Th. 
Bouquillon and Dr. E. Pace, of the Catholic University, through whose assist- 
ance he was able to contribute the above article. — Man. Ed.] 



DISCUSSIONS. 

REPLY TO SOME CRITICISMS. 



Mr. Stout's review of my " Manual of Ethics" has inter- 
ested me very much ; and some of the points that he has 
raised seem to me so important that I cannot refrain from 
making a brief reply f to them. 

Two of the chief points appear to me to be very closely 
connected with one another, — viz., the criticism of my view of 
Hedonism and the criticism of my view of Punishment. In 
both cases it seems to me that Mr. Stout raises an imaginary 
difficulty by supposing it possible to separate feeling from the 
concrete content to which it belongs. In the case of Hedo- 
nism, indeed, he admits that the supposition which he makes 

* Guizot, "L'Eglise et la Societe chretienne." 

f This reply was unavoidably omitted in the January number, owing to want 
of space. — Man. Ed. 



